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Sabbath School Union, and sold at the Depository, No. 79 Cornhill. 

THE WARNING. 

When William came to the pond he found it 
was still frozen over. He knew that the ice was 
thick, but he also knew that it was rotten. He 
considered a moment whether he should go across 
the pond or go round it, which would have been 
but a little further. However, he did not stop 
long to think; but as he always took the worse 
course where there was a choice, he now deter- 
mined to go across. 

He had not proceeded far before he found the 
ice had sunk so asto leave an inch or two of 
water on the surface. This did not make it any 
more pleasant walking; and as he went along, he 
would hear occasionally a long crack, which did 
not add at allto his comfort. He went on in this 
way till he came near the centre of the pond. 
The ice there cracked so much, and there was so 
much water upon it, that he began to think it best 
to go back. But then he considered that the ice 
behind him had been cracked by his passing over 
it; and therefore it would be much’ more danger- 
ous to go back than it would be to go forward. 
He saw then that he had no other way but to push 
on and take his chance. 

The further he went, the more fearfully did the 
ice crack; and he really began to fecl frightened, 
especially when he looked back and saw the water 
gushing up where he passed along. He knew, 
however, that he was comparatively safe on the 
ice that would crack; but he feared he should come 
upon some place where it was rotten, and then it 
would break in without giving him notice. 

He had seen one ortwo men and boys going 
about on the shore of the pond to which he was 
trying to make his way. As he advanced further, | 
he perceived that a considerable number had col- 
lected, and they appeared to be watching his muve- 
ments with a great deal of interest. Let us now) 
go among them, and see what they are doing. 

About the time that William commenced cross- 





ing the pond there were three or four boys wan- 
dering on the opposite shore. ‘They were not to- 
gether, but scattered about at different points. 
?resently one of them caught a sight of William, 
and immediately called out to the others, ‘‘ There 
he is; there he is.”” They all now ran together; 
and the group stood for a moment, watching Wil- 
liam’s motions. ‘‘ That must be him, sure enough,” 
said one of the other boys; ‘* but 1 wonder where 
he has been?” 

‘*T can’t tell you, Henry,” replied the lad who 
had first discovered him; ‘‘ but you had better run 
and tell his mother that he is coming.” 

Henry agreed to this advice, and started as fast 
as he could, running up the steep bank at the bot- 
tom of which the boys were standing. At the top 
he met a man going towards the pond. ‘“‘ Well, 
Henry,” said he, ‘‘ where are you going im such 
a hurry? has anything been found?” 

‘*Oh yes,” Henry replied, as soon as he could 
collect his breath; ‘‘ he’s coming now across the 
pond; and I’m going to tell his mother.” 

‘*No, no, Henry! Don’t you do any such 
thing. The poor woman’s ina bad taking enough 
now; and if she was to expect her son and then 
be disappointed, it would be much worse’ for her, 
And if he’s crossing the pond, there’s ten chances 
to one that he does not get safe to land; for we 
know the ice is very rotten, Let’s wait till he 
comes on shore before we say a word about him.” 

Henry and his companion now ran back to the 
shore of the pond, where the other buys were 
anxiously watching William’s progress. More 
men and boys began to collect, until quite a party 
were gathered upon the shore, and all were look- 
ing with painful interest at the object of their com- 
mon solicitude. 

*“Do you think,” said one, ‘‘that he will be 
able to get to land?” 

‘It is quite doubtful,” was the reply. ‘* But 
then he is so light that there is some chance for 
him.” 

‘* But can’t we do something to assixt him?” 
asked a third. 

‘* ] don’t see that we can, for it would only make 
the matter worse to carry more weight upon the 
rotten ice. But then, I'll tell you what it is, men, 
we must try to get him out if he should happen to 
break through, at whatever risk it may be. So 
we may as well be prepared. Let’s get some of 
the rails out of that fence there; they may help us 
to go upon the ice. And, Tom, do you run and 
get your father’s long cart-rope.” 

The rails were brought, and the cart-rope, and 
laid ready for action in case they should be need- 
ed; and men and boys stood in anxious suspense, 
waiting the result. At last Henry broke the si- 
lence by saying he did not believe it was him after 
all. Another said he was just his size, and had on 
just such a cap. 

**But it isn’t him for all that,” said Henry. 
‘* T can see now it’s William—and poor George I 
suppose is drowned, after all. Well, I’m glad I 
did not tell his mother he was coming.” 

‘© T wonder what William can have been doing 
over there?” said one of the other boys. ‘J 
should think he was mad to be crossing the ice 
now.” 

‘* I’ve a great mind to give the little rascal a 
good thrashing as soon as he comes to land,” said 
one of the men. 

William had much trouble in getting ashore, 
for the ice was in a worse state than he had found 





it on the other side of the pond. However, he 
did get ashore at last safe, and half a dozen of the 


upon the ice at such atime. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
said one of thom, ‘‘ that a boy was drowned in that 
pond last night?” ; 

Wiiliam felt a sudden chill pass over him as he 
thought of the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed, and remembered a round hole he had seen 
towards the middle of the pond. He looked at the 
boys around him; they were acquaintances of his, 
for he had attended the same school with some of 
them. He asked them who it was that was 
drowned. 

‘** It was George Conant,” replied Henry. 
** You knew him, didn’t you, William?’’ 

**Yes, I knew him; and he was a plaguey 
clever fellow too. But how came he to be drown- 
ed?” 

‘* Why, it was by being just such a silly fellow 
as you’ve been,” replied one of the men, ‘“ It 
was because he went upon the pond when the ice 
was not in a fit state to bear; and if you had been 
drowned as he has been, I can’t say but I think 
you would have deserved it.” 

William could not deny that he had done a very 
foolish and a very wicked thing in risking his life 
so carelessly, and when there was no occasion to 
do it at all. But there was one circumstance in 
the case of George Conant which greatly aggra- 
vated his sin. George went upon the ice directly 
after his mother had warned him against it; so 
that he not only destroyed his own life, but he died 
committing an act of disobedience against his moth- 
er. It made William very serious to think of poor 
George. He asked, 

‘** Was there any one with him when he broke 
in?” 

‘* No,” said Henry; ‘‘ he was all alone, I be- 
lieve.” + e 

‘* How then do you know that he was drowned, 
Henry?” 

‘* Because he went onthe pond and has not 
been heard of since. He wanted to go out to play 
last night, and his mother told him that he might go 
if he would not go upon the ice. I met him on his 
way to the pond; for he said it was the last chance 
he would have this year, and he meant to improve 
it. He has not been seen since, and every body 
thinks he’s drowned.” 

‘* And does his mother think so too?” 

** Ah, my boy,” said one of the men, ‘if you 
could see the agony his poor mother has been in 
since she has missed him, you would not again 
tke such a foolish risk as you did this morning; 
for then it must be your own mother who might 
endure the pain. And how dreadful must it be for 
her to think her son died while disobeying her 
commands. It is not a year since she lost her 
husband; and now there is nothing in the world 
that she can care for. And we all expect that this 
blow will cause her own death.” 








WARRATIVE. 





JULIA BRACE, 
The account of Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb 
and blind pupil in the Boston Asylum, excites general 
interest, wherever it is read. In that account men- 
tion is made of Julia Brace, who is afflicted in a simi- 
lar manner, and was a pupil in the Hartford Asylum. 
The following account of Julia, will be found inter- 
esting. 
New York Asylum, March 27, 1887. 
Mr. We tp: Dear Sir,—Your letter of inquiry 
concerning Julia was received on Saturday eve- 
ning, and I hasten to comply with your request. 








men began scolding him at once for venturing 


There are of course many things that might be in- 
teresting which I shall not be able to recollect, as 
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she has been so many years out of sight and out of 
mind. When she first came to the Asylum I led 
her up stairs and down to the dining room, which 
was then in the basement. This was sufficient; 
she then went herself, directed by that powerful 
instinct which the Almighty has kindly given for 
her guidance. She soon fell in with ali the habits 
and customs of the family; she rose early, and 
was as regular as a clock in all her movements. 
She was passionate and violent, impatient of con- 
trol, and coercive measures were necessary both 
for her own happiness and that of others. She 
soon yielded, and became perfectly docile and 
manageable, so much so, that at any time when 
she was unwilling to comply with the wishes of 
others, if I took hold of her, she would instantly 
do as requested, and often with a smile: as thread- 
ing her needle, or showing her work, &c. I was 
much in the room with her, and often sent her on 
some little errand, like going to my room to bring 
my scissors, or pocket handkerchief; for she knew 
where everything was in my room, I once told 
her to go up stairs and take off her boots and put 
them in the closet, on a high shelf by the side of 
her bandbox, leave them for winter, and put on 
her shoes. I was curious to see, if she understood 
all I said. She instantly laid down her work, rose, 
and stood for amoment; I took her hands again and 
made the same signs. She went directly up stairs 
and did asI badeher. She knew something about 
sewing and knitting when she came to the Asylum, 
but improved very much afterwards. She could 
thread her needle with thread No. 150, and hem 
fine linen handkerchiefs, which she did many, for 
ladies in Boston. By that same wonderful sagaci- 
ty which directed her movements, she selected her 
own articles of clothing from a multitude of others, 
and would tell to whom they all belonged. I have 
often requested her to tell me to whom certain ar- 
ticles belonged, when I did not know myself. She 
took good care of all that was her own. She was 
ingenious in her work and very industrious. 

In her intercourse with the girls, her ideas be- 
came enlarged, and her mind appeared to receive 
a new impulse. Previous to her coming to the 
Asylum, she was confined with children, over 
whom she felt she had care, and had no desire to 
imitate them. Of her love to her mother and 
brothers and sisters I need say nothing; you know 
all. She had her favorites among the girls, and 
she seemed very discriminating, for they were 
among the best; such as one with all her faculties 
would have chosen. Miss R. she loved as her- 
self; she sat by her at the table, and would, when 
they were out of school, feel all around to find her, 
in cold weather, to see if she was warm and com- 
fortable. If she found any thing that belonged to 
Miss R. in the possession of any of the girls, she 
would not rest till it was returned to her. You 
probably know the circumstance that Miss R. was 
engaged to Mr. H. (whom she afterwards married) 
while living at the Asylum. Some of the girls one 
day had Mr. H.’s watch; which, when she found, 
she stamped and raved till it was given to her; she 
immediately gave it.to Miss R. seeming to under- 
stand she had the best right to his property. 
There were those in the house she most cordially 
hated; D. for instance. This leads me to recol- 
lect an occurrence. D. had stolen Julia’s money. 
I do not now recollect the amount, be it more or 
less, it was in small pieces. You know Julia is 
very fond of money, and miser like, she counted it 
often, and failed not immediately to discover when 
any pieces were missing. On this occasion she 
stamped with such violence that I ran up stairs to 
see what was the matter. She told me of the loss, 
Suspicion fellonD. I made her get all the money 
she had, and give it to Julia. She sat down by a 
table, selected all her own, and gave the rest to 
the owner. 

As to gratitude, I do not know what to say; 
she remembered a kindness done her, and seemed 
affectionate. On meeting those who had given 
her anything, she would instantly recognize them, 
though they had been long away. The lady who 
taught her the use of the needle came to see her, 





whom she had not met in a long time. After ex- 
amining her, she made the sign for sewing. She 
was very fond of children, and had much kindness 
of manner towards those of Mr. P. and Mr. G. I 
have often thought I saw but little of depraved hu- 
man nature in her. She appeared to derive enjoy- 
ment from the return of spring, and would go out 
and pick a little grass. If she could reach a Jimb 
of a tree, and there were then peach trees in the 
yard, she would feel the buds, and seem delight- 
ed. She went with us ona sailing excursion to 
Saybrook. When we returned, she by her ges- 
tures told actually more about a steamboat than 
any one else could have done. The chambermaid 
took her all over the boat; she enjoyed it much. 
In little excursions, walking out, &c. she showed 
susceptibility of enjoyment equal to any. 

The first death that occurred at the Asylum 
after she came there was that of Miss S. She 
was sick but a short time; but during that period 
Julia manifested much solicitude, often going and 
feeling if she was warm, and if she was nicely 
covered, On the morning she died, the clothes 
were laid off, and while preparations were making 
to lay her out, Julia went in. I followed her; 
she went up to the bed; felt her cold face and 
hands, covered her up, put the clothes close around 
her; she felt her face and moved her hand over 
it; observing no motion she put her thumb and 
finger on her nostrils and rested them there for a 
minute, and then turned away with the greatest 
sorrow and agony depicted on her countenance. 
It was something she could not understand, and it 
was sometime before she resumed her usual cheer- 
fulness. Her mind must of necessity be shut up 
in impenetrable darkness concerning death, eter- 
nity and a future state of existence, subjects which 
we, with all our powers and faculties cannot com- 
prehend. When she retired for the night she 
would go into the closet and take the posture of 
prayer, in imitation of the girls, and remain about 
the same length of time. I have thought I would 
have given worlds to know her thoughts. She 
had one fit of sickness while I was with her, at the 
time so many of our family were sick. She, with 
one other girl, was in my room. Julia was very 
sick, but I found no trouble in taking care of her, 
except that she would not take medicine unless it 
tasted well. We had ‘to resort to many expe- 
dients, but all would not do, the bitter would be 
bitter still. The other girl died. Julia was sen- 
sible something was the matter, and her look 
showed signs of deep distress. She afterwards 
became more familiar with death and the coffin. 
Mr. B. Mr. P. Mr. T. each lost a child; all of 
which she examined, so that perhaps now such an 
event would be less terrible to her. Mrs. S. re- 
quested me at the time to note down many of those 
little circumstances of daily occurrence; and I 
now regret I did not, that I could furnish you 
with many things of which I was then an observer, 
but have now forgotten. Yours with esteem, 

Marrtna Duptey. 
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From the Western Christian Advocate. 
WILLIAM WOOLLISCROFT. 

My little friends, I wish to do you good, by tell- 
ing you about my dear little son, who was born 
October 25, 1830, aud died October 31st, 1837, 
being as you perceive but seven years and six 
days old. Although so young, he had to die, 
while the kind physician, his father and mother, 
sister, and friends, stood weeping by his bed. 
He had to die, and leave them all behind. His 


name was William Woolliscroft. Hewasa play-} 


ful child, but never said bad words as some wicked 
children do. When very young he was frequent- 
ly asking his mother questions about a little broth- 
er, that died some years before, where his spirit 
was?—and wheter he was an angel? ' 
About fifteen months ago, there came in the 
Western Christian Advocate, an account of Ment- 
gomery Woolsey, a little boy about his own age, 
who died happy in Cincinnati. William read it 





and wept. You could see the tears rolling down 
his little cheeks; and from that time till his death, 
he delighted to talk about that sweet little boy, 
and I have no doubt, before this, they have both 
met in heaven, and are praising God together. 

About two weeks before his death, his youngest 
brother died. His name was Theophilus. This 
affected him very much, and seemed to warn him 
that he must soon follow. You will see this when 
I tell you that when I came from conference, and 
found him sick, and told him he must take medi- 
cine or die, he said he was not afraid to die, and 
if he took medicine and should get well, it would 
not be the doctor that would cure him, but the 
Lord. This he said twice. He wanted to know 
from his mother whether she did not think there 
were spirits in the room where he lay. She said, 
it was likely his little brother’s spirit was there. 
He looked solemn, ‘and said if he got better he 
never intended to do as other boys did. On the © 
morning of his death, when we all saw that he 
must die, his mother said, ‘‘Do you love the 
Lord?” He said, ‘‘ Yes.” She told him, ‘* You 
will soon be in heaven.” ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘‘when 
there I will wait for my father and mother, and 
Rebecca, (his little sister) until they should come 
too.” He was asked whether we should sing and 
pray? He answered, ‘* Yes.” Turning over in 
the bed, and smiling, he stretched out his hand to 
his mother, and shook it. He looked around (I 
had stepped out) anxiously. They asked whether 
he wanted papa? He said, ‘‘ Yes.” When I 
came with his sister he shook us by the hand. I 
then told him he was almost in heaven, and would 
soon see his brothers. He said, ‘‘ Yes.” He 
was asked again whether Jesus was with him? 
He again said, ‘‘ Yes.” Then closing his little 
eyes, and clasping his cold hands, he raised them 
up, and made an effort, saying, ‘‘ Lord bless us 
all.” After this he noticed but little, until he en- 
tered into heaven. 

‘* Happy child, thy days are ended— 
All thy mourning days below; 

Go by angel guards attended, 

To the sight of Jesus go.’* 

He had saved a little money, which we wish 
appropriated to the missionary soeiety—two dol- 
lars and eighteen cents. This is added tothe 
savings of his little brother (deceased) of one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents, and his little sister, who 
says that she must ‘‘ give hers to the poor mis- 
sionary,”’ which is one dollar and eighty-seven 
and a half cents, makes five dollars eighty-one and 
a fourth cents. 

And now, dear children, whoever may read this 
account, receive a word of advice. Profit by 
what you have read, learn to pray, avoid bad chil- 
dren, choose God as your best friend, and living 
to a good old age, or dying in childhood, you will 
be useful here, happy hereafter. 


May God bless you. A. Woottiscrort. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 26, 1838. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISTINGUISHED AND USEFUL FEMALES.—No. 3. 
THE LITTLE CAPTIVE MAID OF ISRAEL, 

The Syrians in a war with the Israelites ‘‘ had 
taken captive a little maid,” and carried her far 
from friends, her parents, and her home, into the 
land of Syria. There she became the waiting maid 
of Naaman’s wife. 

Naaman was a person much beloved by Benha- 
dad the king of Syria; he was “captain of his 
host,” or the chief maninhisarmy. He had been 
a successful defender of his country, and was 
greatly honored by the people; yet was he affect- 
ed with a painful, loathsome, and incurable dis- 
ease. 

The little girl entertained strong attachment to 
her master, who probably, though a heathen, was 
very kind to her, and she was greatly affected by 
his sufferings. He had probably consulted physi- 
cians, and used remedies, which availing him noth- 
ing, he had given up in despair. In this hopeless 
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state of the case, we find the little maid recom- 
mending to the attention of her mistress a holy 
man in her own country, who had performed mir- 
acles, and though she knew not as he had ever 
healed a leper, yet judging from his character, 
she was sure he would do so, even for a heathen. 
With great respect, yet with tenderness and ear- 
nestness, she expressed a wish that her beloved 
master would go to Samaria, where Elisha dwelt, 
believing he would certainly be cured. 

The regard paid to the remarks of this child 
show, that though in humble circumstances, she 
was nevertheless esteemed by her employers, for 
her words were immediately carried to Naaman. 
The result of the information was, that the Syrian 
leper actually repaired to Elisha, at Samaria, and 
was healed. 

The joy of the little girl on his return, with flesh 
as sound and healthy as that of a little child, must 
have been great. Naaman brought with him also 
some knowledge of Israel’s God, and from the ac- 
count ‘we have of him, there is reason to hope, that 
there was real penitence for sin and true regard 
for God in his soul. If the little maid was really 
pious, as her language would imply, this circum- 
stance must have greatly increased her happiness. 
Probably she was herself more beloved by her 
master and mistressthan before. But she is never 
mentioned again. 

The short but interesting account given of this 
child, teaches a lesson, which though important, 
is hard to learn. We find that persons, however 
humble in life, however obscure, and in circum- 
stances however apparently unfavorable, may yet, 
if disposed, be usefel. 

You have been pointed to one who was engaged 
in the cause of religion and humanity, even though 
a child, a servant, a slave in the family of a heathen 
warrior. Who of my young readers are placed in 
circumstances more unfavorable than these? 

Say not then you are poor, or ignorant, or ob- 
scure, or that you are too young. The smallest 
child that reads this little paper, or the most ob- 
scure domestic may do something for the benefit of 
others; if rightly disposed, much. Beloved young 
friend, the ways of doing good are many; and in 
pursuing each of them, you will find your own 
happiness also. I will not point them out to you. 
Be persuaded to commit your hearts and your ways 
unto God. Pray for his guidance, and the way to 
do good will be made plain to you. ¥. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOW SHALL [I HONOR MY FATHER AND MOTHER. 

‘* There is Henry,” said a bright eyed little boy 
of six years old, ‘‘ there is Henry S , let us go 
where he will not see us, for I don’t want to play 
with him.” ‘*‘ Why not?” asked his playmate. 
‘* Because he says wicked words.”” ‘‘What words 
does he say?” ‘‘QOh, they are very bad words; 
and ma says we should not tell them over after 
him, or think them over either, if we can think of 
something else.” I thought, surely this child has 
a good mother. The little boy’s answer gave me 
this opinion of her. He honored her—that is, he 
made her appear good. If you should see a pic- 
ture of a lady, you would judge at once whether 
that lady were handsome or not. So this child, 
by his conduct, showed me a picture of his mother’s 
character. 

‘** My boy,” said a boatman, “ will you do an 
errand for me?” ‘‘QOh-yes sir,” replied a lad of 
ten years old, as he jumped from the lock of the 
canal where he had been standing to watch the 
boats as they passed. ‘‘ Well, take this jug and 
run up to the store there and get me a pint of 
rum.” ‘‘I had rather not do that,” and the boy 
turned to go away. ‘‘ But here, I will give you 
these two cents if you will go.” ‘‘ No sir, I ean- 
not do it.” ‘* Can’t! why not.” ‘Because my 
parents always tell me never to have any thing to 
do with spirits.” ‘* Ah, very well then,” said the 
disappointed boatman; but we have no doubt he 
had a much better opinion of that boy’s parents as 








well as of the boy himself, than he would have had, 
if the boy had done as he requested him to do. 

** Stop William! do stop a minute! Why need 
you hurry on so?” But William walked on with- 
out evenlooking back. ‘‘Say, William, why can’t 
you wait just a little while,” continued his pursuer, 
‘* Because, father always tells me to come straight 
home from school.” And on he went, so cheer- 
fully too that I knew he must have a kind father, 
for he did not look as if he was obeying from fear 
of punishment, but from that love which made him 
happy. ALICE. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL INSTINCT, 

In a paper in the June number of the Bibliothe- 
que Universelle de Geneve (so ably edited by M. 
de la Rive, who read several papers at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, ) there are some 
curious anecdotes, tending to prove how near, if 
not quite, to the power of reasoning the actions of 
animals approach. Two men, who were about to 
walk to Vevey, agreed to meet at an appuinted 
place. One of them, who arrived first, fancying 
he was too late, resolved to push on and overtake 
his comrade; but his dog showed symptoms of dis- 
liking this proceeding. .He ran backwards and 
forwards, lingered behind, and at length totally 
disappeared, but speedily returned with the walk- 
ing stick of the second person in his mouth. He 
had come first, and sat down to wait for his friend; 
but the sagacity of the animal resorted to this evi- 
dent means of teaching them their relative posi- 
tions, and bringing them together. Another dog 
which they were trying to teach to mount a Jad- 
der, got so tired of his lesson that he ran away; 
but the next day he returned alone to the ladder, 
and applied himself to the task, just as if his vani- 
ty had been piqued into learning the exercise. A 
third dog that had been taught to carry a lantern 
with its owner, on winter mornings before daylight, 
as the latter carried milk to a neighboring farmer, 
happened one day to be shut up when his master 
departed. When loosened, he ran after and 
overtook him, but, perceiving that he had not the 
lantern, he returned to the house, and causing it 
to be given to him, again hastened to his accus- 
tomed light work. Another, belonging toa young 
student, whose master, while bathing, hid himself 
among some rushes, was halooed into the water, 
as if an accident had happened, when, instead of 
plunging in, he ran lower down the rapid stream, 
and took his station, watching the river, where it 
was most likely to bring down the body for rescue. 
We conclude with one fact more, relating to an 
animal, of which we have been used to consider 
innocence, rather than wisdom, the characteristic. 
A pigeon, familiarized to the kitchen, where it 
was fed and caressed, one day witnessed the kill- 
ing of a pullet, and it immediately flew away and 
never returned to the scene of slaughter! The 
kitchen death of a chicken is not very unlike the 
death of a dove, and the warning was not lost. 

omnenippeinie 
REMARKABLE ATTRACTION OF BIRDS. 

Birds of various kinds are seen to fly with such 
impetuosity against a certain house not two miles 
east of Brownsburg, in this county, as to extin- 
guish life instantly. The walls are stuccoed, and 
washed with a beautiful white lime. In one in- 
stance, a pair of partridges rushed with great vio- 
lence against the wall, and fell dead instantly. 
On examination it was ascertained that the craw 
of both had burst by the concussion. Two doves 
on another occasion, met a similar fate. Larks, 
sparrows, robin red breasts, with others of the 
feathered tribe, are alike the victims of this fatal 
encounter. The number of dead picked up does 
not fall short of thirty. It would appear that the 
exceeding whiteness of the wall destroyed the in- 
stinctive sense of danger. In no case noticed has 
an individual escaped death, where flight was di- 
rected towards the building. 





[The foregoing communication is from one of 
the most respectable gentlemen in Rockbridge, 


whose statements need no confirmation from any 
one. We have however the most abundant con- 
firmation of his assertions from equally respecta- 
ble sources. |—Lezxington, Va. Gazetie. 


— 
THE BITER BIT. 


An extraordinary occurrence, as connected with 
natural history, happened in our bay on Tuesday 
morning. A large shag, a well known aquatic 
bird, was observed to dart suddenly at something 
‘in the sea supposed to be a small fish; when a pre- 
datory fish called the ray, engaged in a similar 
pursuit, at the moment expanding its jaws, receiv- 
ed the head and a portion of the neck of the bird 
in its mouth, which closing securely retained its 
prize. The flapping of the wings of the bird en- 
deavoring to free itself, and the ruffled surface of 
the water, excited by their united struggling, at- 
tracted the attention of a fisherman who was acai- 
dentally near, and making towards the scene of 
action in his boat, fortunately succeeded in getting 
the fish and the bird, in the state just mentioned, 
locked firmly in its jaws, both alive, and brought 
them on shore, exhibiting them still living, although 
extricated from each other, for some time to an 
immense concourse of persons, who flocked to visit 
the competitors in such a rare and curious con- 
test. ‘lhe ray was nearly four feet in length, and 
three feet across the widest part.— Dorset Chron. 


(nf 
AN HONEST DOG. 

Last week a gentleman, passing through Bea- 
con street, saw two handsome little dogs playing 
together. He took off his glove from his right 
hand, and snapped his fingers, upon which one of 
the quadrupeds came towards him, wagging his 
tail as if pleased with being thus noticed, and de- 
sirous of returning the salutation. The gentle- 
man, however, passed on and soon forgot the dogs. 
He turned into Walnut street, and passed through 
a portion of Mt. Vernon street, when he discover- 
ed that his glove was missing. He recollected 
having taken it from his hand when he fell in with 
his canine friends, and turned back for the pur- 
pose of looking for it in Beacon street; but his sur- 
prise was great when he beheld one of the faithful 
dogs running towards him at full speed, with ‘the 
lost glove in his mouth, which he deposited honest- 
ly at the feet of the gentleman, and then, without 
stopping to receive even his thanks, hastened 
back to finish his frolic with his companion! 

[Boston Mercantile Journai. 








PARENTAL. 








TOO LATE FOR MY CHILDREN, 

The following statement, made by an aged mother, 
is worthy the attention of members of Maternal Asso- 
ciations, and especially of young mothers. 

‘Neither my mother, nor any of my family 
were pious, yet when I was a child, I often wished 
that some minister, or some one who knew the Sa- 
viour, would kindly tell me how I could be saved 
by his merits. 

* I went regularly to church, twice every Sab- 
bath, but not one of the messages from the pulpit 
seemed intended for me. I felt that I was help- 
less, impotent, and blind; but that I would be will- 
ing to rise and follow the Saviour, if any one would 
take me by the hand, and raise me up, and lead 
me to his feet. 

‘*O! had any one done this for me, then I had 
not been suffered to train up a numerous family 
without God and without hope. I am now nearly 
sixty years old, and it is only ten years since I 
found the strait and narrow way that leads to life. 

** My six sons are young men grown, and most 
of them have families of their own. They are 
manly, intelligent, and dutiful, and appear to love 
and respect their mother as they should do. But 
when I would speak to them of a Saviour’s love, 
and would fain persuade them to obey his com- 
mands, or impress upon them their obligations to 
follow Christ, it is as if I recommended a new re- 





ligion. 
‘* My own early neglect of the great salvation, 








Youth’s Companion. 





to my unspeakable sorrow. I now find, is in the 
hands of my impenitent children, the most power- 
ful weapon of defence against the convictions of 
religious truth and duty. 

‘* They tell me that religion becomes me in old 
age, and is the ataff upon which I should lean as I 
descend to the grave; but that I did not think as I 
now do when I was young and ardent, and had 
health and spirits to enjoy the world. 

‘* As I did not make religion the great business 
of life when my children were young, I can now, 
in my old age, but seldom make it the topic of 

- conversation with any of them. If they are ever 
to be indoctrinated into the great truths of the Bi- 
ble through my instrumentality, I shall be com- 
pelled to use great caution; or, as Newton would 
say, it must be like sprinkling ‘‘ spice into a pud- 
ding.” No human beings, save a mother, can 
tell my fears and anxieties, lest some, perhaps all, 
of my children die impenitent.””—Mother’s Mag. 
_—=—— 








EDITORIAL. 





PROCRASTINATION AND PROMPTITUDE. 
Martha does not mean to be a disobedient girl; but 
she is never ready to perfor: the will of her mother. 
She is so dilatory as greatly to try her mother’s pa- 
tience. Often it costs her more effort to get any 
thing done by Martha than t» do it herself. ‘* Mar- 
tha,” says her mother, “ go, dothis or that.” ‘Well 
I will, says Martha; but keeps about her present 
einployment. ‘ Martha! are you going?” cries her 
mother. ‘* Yes, ma’am,” answers Martha, but still 
does not move. After waiting some time longer, her 
mother again calls out, “ Martha, why don’t you do 
as I bade you?” “I’m going to,” says Martha. 
Although Martha does not really mean to resist the 
will of her mother, yet her conduct is more trying 
than stubbornness itself; because it is more difficult 
te overcome. Ifshe were directly to refuse obedience, 
she might be punished and subdued; and the decision 
and firmness of character which she manifested in 
disohedience, would now be turned into the channel 
of obedience. But the rod will not conquer her dila- 
tory habits. ‘They will probably go with her through 
life, and mar the beauty of her whole character. Its 
influence begins now to be seen beyond the fireside. 
She always comes late to school; and her Sabbath 
School teacher never finds her in her place, till some- 
time after the opening exercises. Her mother always 
reminds her of the time, in season that she might be 
in her place at the hour; but she is never ready till it 
is too late. 
Charles is the counter part of Martha. He no 
sooner knows the will of his parents, than he is 
prompt and ready to do it. His father or mother 
never have to tell him the second tine to do the same 
thing. As soon as he hears the commadtd or request, 
he immediately lays aside his employment, whatever 
it may be, and hastens to performit. Before Martha 
could begin to think of starting, he has his work per- 
formed; and if it is anything unpleasant, he avoids 
the worst part of it—the dread of doing it. His 
parents have great pleasure in him, and very seldom 


have to give him the slightest rebuke. N. 
e_ 

















7 
VARIETY. 


Benefit of Sabbath Schools, 

An aged Clergyman writes to the Editor of the 
Charleston, 8. C. Advocate :— 
* J have been a pastor of congregations about thirty- 
six'years, and in that time have received some hun- 
dreds into the chureh on examination; and it is a fact 
that Sabbath scholars of ten years old will frequently 
give a more rational and scriptural accountof a work 
of grace on their hearts than others of twenty-five. 
A little girl about nine years old, who had been 








taught in the Sabbath School the duty of secret prayer 
and the necessity of a new heart, was observed by 
her mother to be missing every morning and evening. 
At length the mother pt: was atthat time a prayer- 


a blessed effect on the mother. In a short time after 
I received them both into the church. They are now 
exemplary Christians.” 


a 
Children’s Duty to the Aged. 


Samuel Ewing met as he was going to Sunday 
School an old and lame soldier, followed hy a troop 
of bad boys who were mocking him as he tottered 
along from extreme old age and the wounds which he 
received while fighting for the independence of his 
country. Samuel was melted to tears at the sight, 
and with all the characteristics of a noble mind and 
generous soul, disciplined by a pious education, re- 
proached the boys for thus insulting the aged poor 
man and wounded soldier. Hetold them of the pun- 
ishment that befel the children that insulted the aged 
man inthe Bible, how wild beasts destroyed them, 
and he assured them that God would not love them. 
This kind but resolute conduct so affected them that 
they one and all confessed their sinful doings, and let 
the poor old man gu in peace. Sanuel having a nice 
cake in his pocket handed it to the old man who had 
tottered on a few steps, hefore him, and pointing to 
his house invited him to tarry there till he should 
come home. Hastening to school he quickly said his 
tasks; and hurrying home found with pleasure that 
his poor guest had in his absence been kindly attend- 
edto. Thanking Samuel for his kindness he depart- 
ed, not forgetting to ask God to bless him, and as he 
freely gave to him, so to freely reward him; Saniuel 
felt the double pleasure of doing good—and of show- 
ing that respect due from the young to the aged, so 
let all children go and do likewise.—Parley. 


ni 
The Dutifal Girl. 


Sarah went to service when she was twelve vears 
old. As she was so young she could not earn much 
money, but she would spare a little for her dear pa- 
rents, who had been-so kind to her. When she took 
her money her mistress went with her to the shop, to 
buy what she wanted. She bought a gown, and a 
pair of stockings, and two aprons. The shopman 
showed her some fine shining riband, but she said she 
did not want any; then heshewed her a shawl, which 
cost half a crown. Her mistress said, ‘ Should you 
like the shawl, Sarah?” She said, ‘ Yes, ma’am, I 
should like it, but I cannot spare the money.” Her 
mistress said, ‘‘ You have four shillings left.” “I 
know I have, ma’am, but I want something for my 
father and mother.” So she looked out a piece of 
flannel for her mother, and a pair of worsted stock- 
rings for her father, and was glad she had got four 
shillings to pay for them. Her mistress said, “1 am 
glad you think of helping your parents, Sarah; and 
now, if you like it you may have the shawl for your- 
self. The lady who has been staying at our house 
left half a crown, which she desired me to lay out for 
ou as I thought proper.” Sarah was pleased to 
ave the shawl, ot she was much more pleased to 
thiok she did not buy it with the money she intended to 
spend for her parents. 


a 

Mieyonette.—If you havéa foot of ground under 
your window to spare, sow it in this modest little 
flower; it will scent your whole house with its delight- 
ful perfumes, and gladden your eye with its unpre- 
tending blossom. 








POETRY. 








From an English Publication, 
THE DYING INFANT, 

Sleep, little baby! sleep! 

Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 

But with the quiet dead. 
Yes—with the quiet dead, 

Baby, thy rest shall be, 
O! many a weary wight,” 
Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling, 

Flee to thy grassy nest, __ 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow, 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 

Labors with short’ning breath— 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh, 

Those are the damps of death. 
I’ve seen thee in thy beauty. 

A thing all health and glee; 


But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 
Baby! thou seem’st to me, 
Thine up-turned eyes glazed over, 
Like harebells wet with dew; 
Already veil’d and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 
Thy little mouth half open— 
Thy soft lip quivering, 
As, if (like summer air 
Ruffling the rose leaves) there 
The soul were fluttering. 
Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit! haste, depart! 
And is this death! dread thing! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 
Oh! I could gaze forever 
Upon that waxen face, 
So passionless! so pure! 
The little shrine was sure 
An angel’s dwelling place. 
Thou weepest, childless mother! 
Aye weep—’twill ease thy heart— 
He was thy first born son, 
Thy first, thine only one— 
*Tis hard with hii to part. 
*Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth, 
His empty crib to see 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 
To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss; 
Then, wakened with a start, 
By thine own throbbing beart 
His twining arms to miss! 


To feel (half conscious why) 

A dull, heart sinking weight, 
Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole, 

That thou art desolate! 

And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live long night 
(Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness,) 

Of every past delight. 

Of all his winning ways 

His pretty playful smiles 

His joys at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his littleywiles, 
Pn a ry tee 
Of these are recollections 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling 
That mingle with the tears, 
And smiles of after years, 

With oft awakening. 

But thou wilt then fond mother! 

In after years look back, 
(Time brings such wondrous easing) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 

E’en on this gloomy track. 
Thou’lt say—* My first born blessing,” 

It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go 
And yet for thee, I knew 

*T was better to depart. 


*‘ God took thee in his mercy, 
A lainb, untask’d, untry’d; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory 
And thou art sanctified. 
*<T look around, and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And, oh! beloved child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


“The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest— 
Would they have been as pure, 
Till now, as when of yore, 
I lulled thee of my breast? 
«« Now (like a dew drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone) 
Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the source of love 
The everlasting One. 
*¢ And when the hour arrives 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await 
The first at heaven’s gate, 














less woman) happene 


to find her daughter one eve- 
ning on her knees praying to God for mercy. It had 


* Wight, meaning a person; a word now obsolete. 





To meet and welcome me.” 
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